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BULLETIN 


The Secretary Says: 


Nearly all people in nearly all nations want 
peace Most people recognize that they must 
make sacrifices for peace or else suffer privations 
for war. That the American people are willing to 
sacrifice for peace has been made abundantly 
clear. Programs such as the Marshall Plan and 
Point 4 dramatically demonstrate our country’s 
interest in the preservation of freedom and peace 
throughout the world 


We in the United States have been blessed by 
God and nature with great natural resources, a 
temperate climate, and other natural advantages 
To these we have added a democratic form of gov- 
ernment, a free-enlerprise economy, IN@enuUlly 
industry, and intelligence. From = these ingre 
dients we have obtained prosperity and a high 
standard of living. With our blessings go a deep 
sense of humility and a keen appreciation of our 
responsibilities 


For the sake of our fellow man and ourselves, 
we have undertaken a large-scale program of 
economic and technological assistance to othe 
nations. | am proud of the sense of responsibility 
which has impelled my country to take these 
steps. We know that these programs have value 
to the United States as well as the other partici 
pating countries. Lam sure that you will recognize, 
however, that they also involve the spirit. of 
brotherhood 


As pointed out by President Truman ina recent 
statement on the Communist invasion of South 
Korea, our whole purpose in creating a strong 
defense is to permit us to earry on the great 
constructive tasks of peace-—if we fail to carry 
out a vigorous Point 4 program, we run the risk 
of losing to communism by default hundreds of 
millions of people who now look to us for help 
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As the Conference opened: (left to right): Secretary of Labor Tobin; President Truman; William L. Connolly, Director, Bureau of 
Labor Standards; and Vincent P. Ahearn, Executive Director of the President's Conference on Industrial Safety. 


President Urges More Action To Cut On-The-Job Accidents 


persons killed in work accidents and 79,000. per- 


With the keynote on action rather than words, 
the President’s second Conference on Industrial 
Safety, which met in the Interdepartmental Audi- 


torium June 5-7, heard President Truman call for 


redoubled efforts by management and labor to 
reduce industrial accidents during the coming vear., 

The President noted that the number of work 
accidents was reduced by 7 percent during 1949 
but stated that, while this was encouraging, it 
was far from enough 

‘Last vear,”’ the President told the Conference, 
we set a goal—to cut the job accident rate in half 
by 1952. The figures now available show that in 
1949 the number of work injuries was reduced by 
7 percent. That is good progress but it is not 
cood enough. We can do better than that and | 
think we are going to do better than that 

Noting the fact that in 1949 there were 15,000 


SULOON “O 1 


manently disabled, President Truman said: ‘‘ This 
is a situation we cannot tolerate. We must go 
forward with our efforts to cut down industrial 
accidents. The public interest and our own per- 
sonal interests demand it 

Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin, general 
chairman of the Conference, made the welcoming 
address and introduced President Truman. William 
L. Connolly, Director of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards, United States Department of Labor, 
and chairman of the Conference’s Coordinating 
Committee, outlined progress to date and areas 
of attack for the future whereby industrial acci- 
dents may be reduced. 

Gov. Adlai E. Stevenson, of Illinois, who on 
May 1 sponsored a State-wide industrial safety 
conference held in Chicago, which was attended by 
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2,000 delegates, made the principal address on the 
second day of the Washington Conference. Gov- 
ernor Stevenson said: 

“The really hard problems, like that of indus- 
trial accidents, do not yield to hit-and-run, on-and- 
off sort of attack. The steady persistence with 
which they assail us and afflict our social and 
economic arrangements must be matched with 
equally unrelenting counterattacks. [| commend, 
therefore, the concept which underlies this meet- 
ing; that it is a stage in an unfolding effort, a time 
for stock taking, for reviewing past achievements 
and for planning new ones.”’ 

A panel discussion on the organization and ac- 
complishments of Governors’ Conferences on In- 
dustrial Safety was a highlight of the Conference. 
With Vineent P. Ahearn, executive director of the 
Conference, as moderator, representatives of 7 
States discussed the planning and conduct of con- 
ferences which have already been held. Those in- 
cluded were: Alfred C. Blackman, chief, Division 
of Industrial Safety, Department of Industrial 
Relations, California; Walter Coombs, chairman of 
the Montana Industrial Accident Board; Paul E. 
Gurske, chairman, Oregon Industrial Accident 
Commission: C, George Krueger, deputy director, 
Engineering and Safety Bureau, New Jersey De- 
partment of Labor; Robert M. Murray, director, 
Division of Industrial Inspection, Rhode Island 
Department of Labor: Charles Sattler, commis- 
sioner, West Virginia Department of Labor; and 
Arvid Tienson, Division of Factory Inspection, 
[linois Department of Labor 

Technical committee reports were submitted to 
the Conference by Ewan Clague, Commissioner of 
Labor Statistics, United States Department of 
Labor, and chairman of the Committee on Acci- 
dent Records, Analysis and Use; James E. Trainer, 
vice president and production manager, Firestone 
Tire & Rubber Co. and chairman of the Committee 
on Engineering; John J. DelMonte, commissioner, 
Massachusetts Department of Labor and Indus- 
tries, and chairman of the Committee on Laws and 
Regulations; Ralph T. Seward, attorney special- 
izing in labor arbitration, and chairman of the 
Committee on Labor-Management Cooperation 
for Safety; Dr. Philip Taft, professor of economics, 
Brown University, and chairman of the Committee 
on Education; Cyril Ainsworth, assistant secre- 


tary, American Standards Association, and chair- 
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Dave O'Brien, as “Butch,"’ the wrong-way werker, demon- 
strates how not to nail a couple of pieces of wood together. 
He needs a vise. 


man of the Committee on Programs and Services; 
and Dr. W. P. Yant, director ef Research and 
Development, Mine Safety Appliances Co., and 
chairman of the Committee on Research 

“Wrong Wav Butch,” a Metro-Goldwyn-Mayvet 
short subject dealing with industrial safety, had its 
world premiere at the Conference. At the con- 
clusion of the first showing of the film, Secretary 
Tobin presented awards to Carter Barron, (IGM 
representative in Washington, Pete Smith, pro- 
ducer of the film, and David O’Brien, who plaved 
the role of “Butch.” A final award was made to 
Miss Pat Williams, MIGAMI actress, who was unable 
to attend because of illness 

The film was produced in cooperation with the 
Department of Labor in an effort to take the 
industrial safety message into the regular motion- 
picture houses throughout the country. Technical 
assistance was provided by the Bureau of Labor 
Standards 

sutch is a character developed by the Depart- 
ment of Labor, and has been used in many depart- 
mental safety publications. Release date for the 


film in motion-picture houses will be September 2. 
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The “hot goods” provisions in section 12 (a) and 
section 15 (a) (1) of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
1938, as amended, prohibit the placing into 
terstate or foreign commerce any goods which 
were produced in violation of the child-labor and 
wage-hour standards of the law. Recent amend- 
ments to sections 12 (a) and 15 (a) (1) protect 
purchasers in good faith from unwitting violations 
of these restrictions 

The amendments make the statutory protection 
available to purchasers “‘who acquired such goods 
for value without notice of any such violation” if 
they did so “in good faith in reliance on” a specified 
“written assurance.” The written assurance speci- 
fied in section 12 is one “from the producer, manu- 
facturer, or dealer that the coods were produced in 
compliance with this section’; in section 15 it is 
one “‘from the producer that the goods were pro- 
duced in compliance with the requirements of the 
act.” 

The Department of Labor has been asked 
whether a “‘general and continuing” or “blanket”’ 
assurance could afford a purchaser this statutory 
protection. Some of these “blanket”’ assurances 
state that all goods to be furnished the purchase 
during the 12-month period following a certain 
date “have been or will be produced in compli- 
ance with the act.”” The Administrator of the 
Wage and Hour Division, Wm. R. McComb, has, 
with the advice of the Solicitor of Labor, William 
S. Tyson, issued opinions stating that with 
respect to coods which have not been produced 
this type of “blanket” assurance would not pro- 
vide the desired protection. It was pointed out 
that sections 12 (a) and 15 (a) (1) provide for 
reliance on written assurances which state that 
the “goods were produced in compliance with” 


the requirements referred to in those sections 


Previous Purchases 

\lso, a “blanket”? assurance stating that all 
goods shipped to the purchaser during the pre- 

ous 12 months were produced in compliance 
with the act would not protect the purchaser in 
the event of “hot coods”’ proceedings. Sections 
12 (a) and 15 (a) (1) provide that the goods must 
be acquired “in good faith in reliance on written 
assurance * * *.’ A purchaser cannot ac- 
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FLSA ‘Good Faith’’ Amendments Protect Some Purchasers 


quire the goods in reliance upon a “blanket” 
assurance of this type given to him after the 
acquisition of the goods. 


Suggested Guide 

The amendments to the act confer no express 
authority for the Department of Labor to require 
the use of these assurances or to prescribe their 
form or content. The Administrator has, however, 
suggested the following as a guide for the type of 
language which he believes would provide the 
maximum certainty that purchasers who acquired 
their goods in good faith, for value, without notice 
of an applicable violation of the act and in reliance 
upon the written assurance would be protected: 

“We hereby certify that these goods were pro- 
duced in compliance with all applicable require- 
ments of sections 6, 7, and 12 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended, and of regula- 
tions and orders of the Administrator of the Wage 
and Hour Division issued under section 14 
thereof.”’ 

The provisions of the act relating to assurances 
of compliance are for the protection of purchasers 
The act does not provide that a purchaser must 
secure such an assurance or that a supplier must 
give it. If a purchaser has secured a written assur- 
ance of compliance, he would not, however, be 
protected if he knew or had reason to know that 
the goods had been produced in violation of an 
applicable provision of the act Of course, 
whether any particular written assurance affords 
the statutory protection is a question to be 
ctetermined by the courts. 


Agreements Studied 

Sickness or accident benefit clauses were found 
in over 30 percent of a significant sample of labor- 
management agreements in effect during 1949, the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics reported 

BLS studied 2,148 agreements covering more 
than 3': million workers. Of these, 678 provided 
for some type of benefit to employees temporarily 
unable to continue work because of sickness or 
accident incurred while off duty. 

Another BLS study revealed safety provisions 
in 1,232 of 2,411 agreements surveyed. 








After several years of hard-fought litigation, the 
United States Supreme Court recently upheld the 
Labor Standards Act 


applicability of the Fair 


wage and hour law) to employees working under 
contracts between the Government and private 
contractors 

The decision involved three employee suits for 
back wages against three wartime munitions 
makers, the United States Cartridge Co., the Lone 
Star Defense Corp., and Ford, Bacon, «& 
Ine. (decided May 8, 1950). 


The suits had been defended by the private con- 


Davis 


tractors not merely by denying the validity of the 
particular claims of the litigants, but by a sweep- 
ing denial of the applicability of the wage and 
hour law on a number of grounds which would 
have drastically reduced the scope of the act’s 
coverage both in peacetime and in wartime. The 
Government, therefore, participated in the lawsuit 
as a friend of the Court 


Supports Department's View 

The Supreme Court rejected all of the conten- 
tions advanced by the companies, and confirmed 
In every respect the view of the Department of 
Labor. 

Reviewing the history of the wage and hour law 
and pointing to its primary purpose ‘‘to eliminate 
as rapidly as practicable, substandard labor con- 
the Court held 


that “breadth of coverage was vital to its mission,”’ 


ditions throughout the Nation,” 
and that, therefore, limitations on its coverage 
were not to be easily accepted, nor exclusions or 
suspension implied in the absence of express and 
specific legislation. Thus, general wartime legisla- 
tion and other labor standards legislation would 
not be construed as limiting or excluding the 
application of the wage and hour law. There was 
no reason, said the Court, why the advantages of 
both the Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act and 
the Fat Standards Act 


available to employees. 


should not be 
held the 


two acts to be “mutually supplementary” rather 


Labor 
Accordingly, it 


than “mutually exclusive.” 
The Court’s opinion recognized that during the 


recent war it was the deliberate policy of the 


Government to carry out its vast war production 





High Court Rules War Workers Were Under Wage-Hour Law 





through private operators insofar as 


possible in order to utilize and preserve the facil- 


program 


ities and economic patterns of our free enterprise 
1941-45 the 
manufacture of munitions was a major source of 


system. The Court noted that “In 


employment” and that ‘wages and hours in that 
industry were a major factor in fixing the living 
standards of American labor.’ It thus concluded 
that “this Act 
materially in its purpose if it did not reach the 


[wage and hour law] would fail 
producers of the tremendous volume of wartimy 


zoods destined for interstate transportation.” 


Tobin's Comments 


Congratulating Solicitor of Labor William 3S 
Tyson and Assistant Solicitor Bessie Margolin on 
the successful termination of this difficult litiga- 
tion, Seeretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin hailed 
the decision as “a signal victory for private man- 
agement and labor as well as Government 
Commenting on the opinion, he said: 

“T say that this poliey, coupled with the labor 
standards established under it, contributed in no 
small measure to the miracle of our war produe- 
tion. To all those interested in the success of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act— and there seems no 
doubt today that this act is of great importance 
to the continued operation of our private enter- 
prise system—the Supreme Court’s opinion should 
be most gratifving. It confirms the position 
consistently held by the Department of Labor, 
and other Government agencies concerned with 
war production, that the preservation of our great 
social gains are just as important to the sound 
defense of a nation as physical armament itself.” 

The oral argument on behalf of the Government 
in the Supreme Court was presented by Assistant 
Solicitor of Labor Bessie Margolin, who has sue- 
cessfully represented the Department of Labor in 
a number of cases in the Supreme Court during 
the last 5 years. 
these was in the case of \WeComb v. Jacksonville 
Paper Co., decided February 14, 1949. It was the 
first Supreme Court test of the practical effective- 


One of the most important of 


ness of the injunction remedy in enforcing the 
FLSA minimum labor standards. 
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5 Million More Women 
Are Employed Than in 1940 


The number of employed women in the United 
States has increased by 5'4 million since 1940, and 
| major Occupational groups for women have 
lded to their ranks with the exception of domestic 


service, according to the April monthly report of 


he Bureau of the Census. At that time employed 
omen totaled 17,176,000, while the comparable 

cure for 1940 was 11,920,000. 

These figures show that the greatest relative 
reases have taken place among office workers 
ecretaries, stenographers, clerks, machine opera- 
ors, telephone operators, and the like. These 
oups exceeded 4', million in’ April, a_ figure 
hivher by 2 009,000 than that of 10 vears ago 
Office workers were comprised of almost 60 percent 

women. The proportion of these women to all 
omen workers was also large—26.4 percent 

The exact distribution of office workers will not 

known until findings of the 1950 decennial 
eensus are released, but in 1940, more than two- 
hirds of the women were stenographers, LVpists, 
secretaries, or clerks. This group, together with the 
hookkeepers, accountants, and cashiers, and the 
elephone, telegraph, and radio operators, ac- 
counted for more than 9 out of 10 women office 
workers in 1940. 

The second largest gains of the decade, numert- 
cally, were among women who do manual work 
operatives and laborers (except farm and mine 
craftsmen, and foremen. Women in this occupa- 
tional group presently number 3,464,000, an 
nerease of more than a million over 1940 

Third among the groups to register sizabli 
nereases Was that which includes service workers 

other than domestice——-waitresses, beauty shop 
operators, chambermaids, and other employees 
who serve the general public These women 
numbered 2,168,000 in’ April, or exceeded the 
comparable figure for 1940 by 818,000 

Sales workers increased their ranks by over 
two-thirds of a million and reached a total of 

916,000. Professional and semiprofessional 
workers added 292,000 to their group and almost 
ipproached the 2-million mark by April 

On the mareb also during the last decade were 
he women in the proprictor, manager, and official 
roup—except farm. Though still accounting for 


ess than 15 percent of the total persons so classified 
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by the census, women in these responsible posts 
more than doubled their numbers in the 10-year 
period studied, reaching a total of 941,000 last 
April. 

Women farmers and farm workers, an important 
occupational group in 1870 when the census 
issued its first detailed reports on women’s 
occupations, also have added to their ranks since 
1940 and numbered about 916,000 at the latest 
count. In faet, of all the major occupational 
groups for women, only domestic service had lost 
numbers in the past decade. However, despite 
its decrease of 329,000, this field still gives employ - 


ment to 1,771,000 women 


9,678 Women Licensed 
By CAA To Pilot Planes 


Licensed women aircraft pilots in the United 
States numbered 9,678 on May 1, 1949, according 
to the latest count of the United States Civil 
\eronautics Administration. Of this number, 8,115 
held private pilot. certificates, 1,561 commercial 
ratings, and 2 air-line cransport pilot ratings. The 
(A's previous count as of July 1, 1945, reported 
5,122 women holding pilot certificates. Of this 
number, 4,166 held private licenses and 956 com 


merical ratings 





Other airmen ratings held by women in the 1949 
tally of the CAA included air-traflic control oper- 
ator (1,811), ground instructor (1,221), parachute 
technician (400), mechanic (47), glider pilot (16), 
and dispatcher (4). The CAA also noted that wo- 
men hold approximately 20 percent of all the air- 
traffic control and parachute technician certificates 


now on record. 





Monthly Labor Review 
Tells of 50-Year Progress 


The thirty-fifth anniversary edition of the 
Vonthly Labor Review, with articles by 23 experts 
in the labor field, was published as the July 1950 
issue by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. The 200-page special anniver- 
sary issue contains three special parts in addition 
to the regular features 

This publication is of special interest to students 
and teachers of labor problems, labor relations, 
labor CCONROMICS, and workers’ education; labor 
organizations and trade unions; industrial rela- 
tions directors: business executives: and all those 
interested in the progress of labor developments. 

The first of the four main parts in this issue is 
a series of 10 articles which trace the development 
of various aspects of labor history and labor rela- 
tions during the first half of this century, including 
the effect of Industrial change, the changing char- 
acter of the job itself, living conditions and habits, 
trade-unions, the worker in civie affairs, legisla- 
tion and court decisions, the quest for security, 
and the use of fact finding. Some of the leading 
contributors to this seetion are: George W. Brooks. 
International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulphite, and 
Paper Mill Workers (AFL); Edwin C. Witte, 
chairman, Department of Economics, University 
of Wisconsin; Nathan P. Feinsinger, professor, 
School of Law, University of Wisconsin; Daniel 
Bell, associate editor, Fortune Magazine; Arthut 

J. Altmeyer, Commissioner of Social Security; 
Ewan Clague, Commissioner of Labor Statistics: 
Everett Kassalow, executive secretary, CLO Full 
Employment Committee; Nathaniel Goldfinger, 
research director, United Paper Workers of Amer- 
ica (CTO): and Maurice J. Tobin, Secretary of 
Labor 

The second section consists of a 50-vear chronol- 
ogy of labor events and a graphic presentation of 
significant labor statistics over the same time span 

The third part is a 10,000-word book section, 

containing reviews—as described in the story that 
follows—on 10 selected books that have had an 
important influence on labor thought and labor 
relations during the past 50 vears 

The fourth part contains the regular features of 

the Vonthly Labor Review This periodical, 
Which is the oldest of Federal Government period- 


icals, is the largest in terms of the amount of ma- 
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terial it contains, and has the largest paid circula- 


tion of all Government periodicals. Each month, 
through the Monthly Labor Review, the Depart- 
ment of Labor publishes regular reports on such 
subjects as trend of employment and_ payrolls, 
hours and earnings, prices, collective-bargaining 
agreements, industrial accidents, industrial dis- 
putes, and many others 

This special anniversary issue of the Monthly 
Labor Review is 50 cents per copy. 


Authorities Review 
Noted Books on Labor 


Twelve books and four official and private 
studies which have had marked influence on the 
development of labor-management relations in 
America, are reviewed by distinguished educators, 
writers, and public officials in the July Anniversary 
Issue ot the Monthly Labo Revie uw. Its book 
section Was edited by Merlyn >, Pitzele. labor 
editor of Business Week. 

The books, their authors, and the reviewers are: 

\ Theory of the Labor Movement, bv Selig Perlman. 
Reviewer, Ph p Taft. Professor of Eeonomies, Brown 
University. 

History of Labor in the United States, bv John R 
Commons and Associates. Reviewer, Dean Harry J. Car- 
nan, Columbia University 

Seventy Years of Life and Labor, by Samuel Gompers 
Reviewer, Frances Perkins, former Secretary of Labor 

Left Wing Unionism, by David J. Saposs. Reviewer, 
\lbert Epstein, research staff, International Association of 
\Iachinists 

The American Federation of Labor, by Lewis L. Lorwin; 
Ebb and Flow of Trade Unicnism, by Leo Wolman;: Labor 
on the March, by Edward Levinson. Reviewer, Louis Stark 


National Labor Reporter, New York Times. 


’ 


Labor and Internationalism, by Lewis L. Lorwin. Re- 
viewer, Boris Stern, Chief, Division of Industrial Relations, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 

The Labor Injunetion, by Felix Frankfurter and Nathan 
Greene; Labor and the Sherman Act, by Edward Berman 
Reviewer, Gerhard van Arkel, former General Counsel, 
National Labor Relations Board 

The Jungle, bv I pton Suniciai Re viewer, Vo ris We . 
Special Assistant to the Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics 

Real Wages in the United States, by Paul Douglas. 
Reviewer, Harry Douty, Chief, Division of Wage Statisties, 
Bureau of Labor Statisties 

United States Industrial Commission (1900-1902); The 
Walsh Report (1913-16); The Inter-Chureh Report on 
Steel (1919): The La Follette Committee Re port (1936-38), 
Reviewer, Re George Iliqains, \ssistant Director, National 


Catholic Welfare Conference 
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Migratory labor in the United States will under- 
ro a study this summer by a five-man Presidential 
Commission. On June 3, President Truman issued 

Executive order establishing the President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor, and directing it 
inquire into various conditions surrounding the 

se and need for temporary workers 

The social, economic, health, and educational 

mditions among domestic as well as alien workers 
will be looked into by the Commission, and exam- 
ination will be made of the responsibilities of 
vovernmental units at all levels in alleviating any 
imndesirable conditions that develop. 

The Commission will also inquire into the rela- 
tion of immigration laws to any need for foreign 
workers, and will examine the supply of domestic 
agricultural labor in relation to the extent of need 
for temporary workers from outside our borders 

\ large proportion of migratory workers in the 
United States are those who travel in increasingly 
well-established routes to areas where there is 
annual seasonal employment in agriculture. Those 
persons who leave their usual residences for vary- 
ing lengths of time to work at agricultural pursuits 
total several millions. Many of them become 
emporary resideats of agricultural communities 
during peak harvests. This often taxes a commu- 
nity’s ability to provide housing and other facilities 
for their welfare, unless there is adequate planning 


and xetion beforehand 


Three Migratory Paths 


There are three principal migratory paths taken 
by seasonal agricultural workers. One is along 
the Atlantic Seaboard, between Florida and New 
York. The second is from the Gulf to the Great 
Lakes, and the third is through the Pacific States 

There are also important movements through 
the Cotton Belt, and from Texas and adjoining 
States to southern California. A large part of the 
cultivation and harvest of sugar beets is done by 
workers from Southwestern States. There are many 
ther interstate migrations of agricultural workers, 
some of them extending from the Alleghentes lo 
the Pacifie coast, or from the South Central States 
to the Northwest 


\ccordinge to weather, acreages and kinds of 
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Presidential Commission Making Study of Migratory Labor 


crops, the number of persons required by agricul 
ture during seasonal periods varies from year to 
vear. Another great factor in the situation is the 
general economic condition of the Nation, which 
has great bearing on the number of persons avail- 
able for agricultural work in relation to the num- 
ber of jobs available for them. This, too, has 
a corollary effect on agricultural communities, 
for those areas which have difficulty in providing 
facilities for the welfare of migrants in normal 
times will find it harder to cope with an influx of 


persons for whom there is no employment 


Many Variations 


Even in normal times, the three migrant streams 
contain wide variations in racial composition, and, 
according to crops and geographical location, there 
are differences in such fundamentals as_ skills, 
housing requirements, and other factors which 
make the agricultural migrant movement so 
complex. 

The Commission is directed to rendet a report to 
the President not later than December 15, and to 
include its recommendation for legislat ion or other 
eovernmental action. 

Concurrent with the Executive order, the White 
House announced the membership of the Commis- 
sion as follows: 

Maurice T. Van Hecke, professor of law, Univer- 
sity of North Carolina, chairman 

Archbishop Robert E Lucey, Roman Catholic 
prelate of San Antonio, Tex., widely known for his 
activity in social welfare work and in the field of 
organized labor. 

William MM. Leiserson, Washington, D. C., 
economist, former chairman of the National 
Mediation Board, former member of the National 
Labor Relations Board, and one-time member of 
the United States Employment Service Federal 
Advisory Council (now Bureau of Employment 
Security 

Paul E. Miller, chief of the University of Miin- 
nesota Agricultural Extension Service 

Peter H Odegard, Berkeley , ( ‘alif rt prolessol of 
political science, University of California, and 
author of several books and articles on the subject 


of migrant labor. 











U. S. Economy 
Is Sound, 
Tobin Tells ILO 


America has proved the strength of the free 
enterprise system buttressed by sound social and 
economic programs, Secretary of Labor Maurice J. 
Tobin told the Thirty -third Session of the Inter- 
Conference whieh was held = in 


national Labor 


Geneva June 7-July 1 


Tobin, who was invited to address the Confer- 
ence by David A. Morse, Director General of the 
Organization and = former 


International Labor 
Under Secretary of the United States Department 
of Labor, reviewed the postwar economic situation 
in the United States, analyzed present trends in 
employment, and expressed confidence in a sound 
future economy before delegates of most of the 
1LO'’s 62 member countries 


“Th 


Government to full-employment policy is to adapt 


eveneral approach of the United States 


current ¢ 


vovernmental activities and programs to 
the needs of the national economy,” Tobin said 


balance of the economy rather than simply anti- 


emphasis is upon progressive growth and 
recession poli les of an emergency character 
Stating that the aims and purposes of the ILO 
are consistent with those of the United States and 
other freedom-lov Ing COUNLrICS, Tobin said of the 
ILO that it shows ‘“‘that labor. Inanagement, 
and government can find common goals and com- 
mon means to those goals, and ILO is acting 
to solve 


democratically the very problems of 


poverty, unemployment, and restrictions on union 
organization which provide a fertile ground for 
Communism 

SeCTeLary Tobin was accompanied to Kurope by 
Leo R. Werts and Henry G. Gomperts, Associat: 
Directors of the Office of 
Affairs 


Kaiser Condemns Walk-Out 
Philip M 


United States Department of Labor and United 


International Labor 


Kaiser, Assistant seeretary of the 


States CGrvernment delegate to the Conference. 


eriticized a walk-out by Poland, Czechoslovakia, 








Miss Helen L. Tobin, daughter of Secretary of Labor Maurice 
J. Tobin, Secretary Tobin, and U. S. Senator Herbert O'Conor 
of Maryland, as they arrive in Geneva. 


and Tlungarv as the “grossest kind of irresponsi 
l 


bilitv.”” The walk-out occurred at the opening ses 


sion of the Conference, with 43 of the 62 member 
oland moved to refuse seat 


to the Chinese Nationalists, and the motion was 


nations represented | 


seconded 1 Czechoslovakin and Hungary Th 


walk-out by delegations of the three countries 
followed after the chairman, Leon Trocelot of 
Belgium ruled that the motion could not be enter 
that time but that the credentials 


committee would examine the 


tained at 
issue and report 
later 

Kaiser deserif ed the walk-out as “one of man 
which have been staged to break down the inter 
national organizations which are the foundations 
of the efforts of all of us to achieve a lasting peace 
and to build a real SOCTOTY of nations.” 

“flowever, this particular walk-out is not only 
directed at the work and efforts of international 
organizations, but also at the laboring men and 
women of the world in whose name we are met 
here today. This walk-out indeed shows that the 
claims of these regimes that they represent the 
interests of laboring men and women are— the 


clearest: perversion of truth.” Kaiser charged that 
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the action was of a “purely political character, 
which indicates that these governments are play- 
ing polities with [the ILO’s] efforts to advance 
social just ice.” 

A group of 383 Americans comprised the tripartite 
United 
Besides Kaiser, Senator Herbert R 


Conference. 
O’Conor. of 
\arvland, represented the United States Govern- 


delegation to the 


States 


ment. Congressman Augustine B. Kelley, of Penn- 
svivania, served as alternate Government delegate. 
Senator Hubert H. Humphrey, of Minnesota, who 
also was to attend the Conference as an alternate 
delegate, was unable to participate. Emplovers 
Charles P. MeCormick, 
president of MeCormick & Co., and workers by 


were represented by 


George Philip Delaney, international representa 


ve of the American Federation of Labo 
Arnold L Director of the 
Office of 


dinator of the United States delegation 


Zempel, Executive 
International Labor Affairs, was coor 
Heading a 
Paul M 
Herzog, Chairman of the National Labor Relations 
Board, and Frieda Miller, Director of the Labor 


Department’s Women’s Bureau 


panel of 13 Government advisers were 


Similar tripartite delegations from 50° of the 
fi2 member countries were present at the annual 


meeting, including a full delegation from the 
United States of Indonesia which the Conference 
voted to accept as the ILO’s sixty-first member 


COUNLEN Viet Nam became the Sixt v-second 
the Conference elec tod 
Minister of 


untouchable, he is) the 


\t the opening session 


Jagyivan Ram, India’s Labor. as 


ts president Jorn oan 
founder of the All-India Depressed Classes League 
and also of the All-India Agricultural Workers 
Union. The American emplover delegate, Charles 
P. MeCormick, was chosen one of the three vice 
esidents 
The topies which were discussed at length by 


w« Conference were action to combat worldwide 


nemployment and ways of increasing labor pro- 
duetivity with a view to securing peace 

The discussion of increased productivity was the 

first international labor-management-government 


debate on the subject. In his report to the Con 


ference, Director-General Morse invited representa 
ves to debate his proposals dealing with migra- 
tion, foreign investment, vocational guidance, two 


day, trade barriers, and health and 


shilts oa 


neral education. 
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During the debate on increased labor output, 
both worker and employer delegates confirmed th 
need for understanding between the two groups, 
and expressed the willingness of the workers and 
employers in their own countries to cooperate in 
The United 
delegate, Delaney, told the 
that United States labor had learned much about 


States labor 


achieving this goal. 
George rr assembly 
the relation between productivity, freedom, and 
progress, and wanted workers of other nations to 
benefit from its lessons 

Other items considered by the Conference in- 
cluded industrial relations; the principle of equal 
pay for men and women for work of equal valu 
vocational training of adults, including disabled 
persons; and minimum wages in agriculture. The 
subject of industrial relations, covering collectiv: 
agreements, conciliation and arbitration, and co 
authorities and em 


operation between public 


plovers’ and workers’ Organizallons, had originally 
been scheduled for discussion at the Thirty second 
Session of the Conference held last veal but as 
that Session did not complete consideration of th 


matter, it was referred to the Thirty-third Session 


Gompers Memorial Dedicated 


whic 


The Samuel Gompers Memorial Room 
will be used as a meeting room for [LO committees 
was dedicated in impressive ceremonies on Satur 
lay dune 10, at the Geneva Headquarters 

George Meany, secretary-treasurer of the Amet 
ean Federation of Labor, made the oftie inl pP 
sentation on behalf of AFL 


tributed funds for the room 


unions which cor 


Paul Finet, President of the International Cor 
Free Trad 
during the ceremonies He pledged that the roon 


never would be used except to forward the aims 


federation of Unions, also 


SPpok 


of peace and security for free labor everywher 
Philip M. Kaiser, the Labor Department's Assist 
ant Secretary, read a message from Secretary of 
Labor Maurice J. Tobin praising the achievements 
of Samuel Gompers. The room was begun befor: 
World War IL, but work on it was suspended it 
1939 when the war began 

The ILO is a specialized agency of the United 
Nations. Most of its 62 member countries are r p 
resented in the Conference by two vovernment 
delegates and one representative of emplovers, on 


of workers 











A minimum wage of $1.05 an hour became effec- 
tive July 8 on contracts for more than $10,000 let 
by the Government in the aircraft manufacturing 
industry 

The new wage determination was made by 
Secretary of Labor Maurice J. Tobin under the 
Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) Act. It super- 
seded a rate of 50 cents an hour, found to be the 
prevailing minimum when wage rates in the in- 
dustry were last studied in 1938. The determina- 
tion was made on the basis of the record of a 
public hearing held by the Department of Labor’s 
Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Divisions 
on July 26 and 27, 1949. 

The Publie Contracts Act, in effect since 1936, 
does not provide a fixed statutory minimum wage 
as there is under the Fair Labor Standards (Wage 
and Hour) Act. Under the Public Contracts Act 
the Secretary of Labor is required to establish the 
prevailing minimum wage for persons employed 
in the particular, or similar industries or groups of 
industries operating in the locality in which mate- 
rials supplies, or equipment contracted for by the 


Government are to be manufactured or furnished. 


12-Year Gap 


In announcing the new determination, secretary 
Tobin pointed out that because of the 12-year 
period since the prevailing minimum wage for this 
industry was last determined, there was a con- 
siderable gap between the 1938 minimum-wage 
determination of 50 cents an hour and the mini- 
mum wage which now actually prevails in the 
industry. For this very reason, the finding of a 
higher prevailing minimum now does not mean 
that Gove rhiment purchases will be more costly, 
since contracts now being let in this industry are 
being awarded to bidders on the basis of their 
current wage costs, which reflect the minimum 
wages by Ihe paid 
recalled that 


‘it was the belief of Congress in passing the Public 


The Secretary's announcement 
Contracts Act that the Government, as a pur- 
chaser, could and should specify the conditions 
with which individuals who wish to sell to the 
Government must comply in order to be eligible.”’ 
He said further: “A prime purpose of the act is to 


prevent the award of Government business to 


10 


Aircraft Manufacturing Wage Minimum Increased to $1.05 


firms which, by cutting wages or otherwise main- 
taining low labor standards, could underbid firms 
maintaining good standards. To award Govern- 
ment business under less favorable conditions than 
the minimum requirements set forth in the act is 
to me, unthinkable.”’ 

Secretary Tobin said that the aireraft industry 
one-third of the $3! 


billion worth of business contracted for by the 


received approximately 
Government under the Public Contracts Act dur- 
ing the 1949 fiscal vear. 

Under the Secretary’s redetermination provision 
is continued for the setting of subminimum wages 
for apprentices, subject to standards of the Federal] 
Committee on Apprenticeship, but the provision 
states that no apprentice may be paid less than 
75 cents an hour. Also included is a provision, in 
accordance with general regulations issued by the 
Secretary of Labor, for employment of handi- 
capped persons at subminimum rates, upon the 
same terms and conditions prescribed in regula- 
tions of the Administrator of the Department of 
Labor’s Wage and Hour Division under the FLSA. 
Both industry and labor agreed that a submini- 
mum rate for learners was not needed. 

In its request for the reconsideration of the 1938 
determination, the International United 
Automobile, Aireraft, and Agricultural Implement 
Workers of America (CLO 
wage rate “obsolete.”” The International Associa- 
tion of Machinists and the United Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers of America (Ind. 
also took part in the proceedings in behalf of labor 
The Aircraft 
Inc., and representatives of nearly 20 manufac- 


Union, 


termed the 50-cent 


Industries Association of America 
turers participated for industry. 

According to UAW and IAM. testimony and 
a UERMW brief, a minimum wage of $1.15 an 
hour prevails in the industry. Industry represen- 
tatives contended that no redetermination was 
necessary at this time, but said that if such action 
were taken the prevailing minimum wage should 
be found to be between SO cents and 95 cents an 
hour. 

A survey by the Department of Labor’s Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, made in November 1948, 
showed that less than one-half of 1 percent of the 


approximately 165,000 employees in the aircraft 
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manufacturing industry covered by the definition 
were receiving less than 95 cents an hour, and that 
50.5 percent were receiving $1.40 an hour or more. 
lt was shown that plants employing more than 60 
percent of the workers have either no workers or 
less than 1 percent of their workers at rates 
below $1.05 an hour. 

revailing minimum wage determinations had 
been made under the Public Contracts Act for 42 
industries when this procedure was halted during 
the war vears. The postwar period has seen the 
redetermination of nine industries, including the 
aircraft industry, and the issuance of a determi- 
naton for a newly defined industry. Plans now 
inderway would result in prevailing minimum 
wage determinations for a total of 64 industries. 


New Magazine To Tell 
“Story of Handicapped”’ 


The first issue of a monthly publication aimed at 
creating greater employ ment Opportunities for the 
Nation’s physically handicapped workers will 
appear this month. 

Performance, The Story of the Handicapped,” 
will be a 16-page, pocket-size, illustrated magazine, 
published by the President’s Committee on 
Handicapped Week, 


United States Department of Labor. 


Employ the Physically 


The magazine will seek to bring about a better 


public understanding, especially among emplovers, 
of the abilities of physically handicapped workers, 
and will serve as a medium for the exchange of 
deas and information on employment of the handi- 
capped, Vice Adm. Ross T MelIntire (MC), 
United States Navy Ret NEPHW chairman, 
Sala 

In a foreword to the new publication, Secretary 
of Labor Maurice J. Tobin urges greater public 
recognition of the abilities of handicapped workers 
and stresses the need for aequainting interested 
citizens with the performance of such workers. 

The magazine will be distributed principally to 
Mate and local committees on employment of the 
handicapped; key representatives of industry, 
labor, business, and education; civic, church, 
lraternal, and service groups; and to Federal, 
Sate, and private agencies interested in_ the 
rehabilitation and placement of physically handi- 


capped workers. 
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Air Transport Offers 
Jobs in Some Categories 


Young people attracted to air transportation jobs 
should explore the changes that are taking place in 
aviation, the newest and smallest segment of the 
Nation’s transportation system, according to a re- 
port by the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

Employment in air transportation as a whole, 
and in most related occupations, has been tending 
upward, the report shows. But two jobs in the in- 
dustry are threatened with extinction. These are 
navigator and flight radio operator. Both groups 
may be completely eliminated from flight crews in 
the near future. 

In August 1949, the Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration held that on certain routes planes no 
longer needed to carry radiotelegraph equipment 
and full-time flight radio officers for safety purposes; 
that on these routes, radiotelegraph facilities, oper- 
ated by pilots, met safety requirements. Up to the 
end of last vear, only a small number of employees 
had been affected by this decision. But their elimi- 
nation on more and more routes is probable, as 
long as the decision holds 

Technological and other factors which encourag 
the shifting of navigational responsibility from 
navigators to pilots are dampening job futures for 


havigators, 


Outlook for Mechanics 

In contrast to the unfavorable prospects for 
navigators and flight radio operators, that for 
skilled mechanics is fairly good, Continued gains 
in the use of aircraft for an increasing variety of 
purposes and the growing size and complexity of 
planes and equipment will make for expanding 
employment of mechanics in the future, as in the 
past. The report points out, however, that many 
newcomers will find mechanics’ jobs only with the 
ereatest difficulty. On the other hand, highly 
skilled and experienced workers, particularly instru- 
ment mechanics and other specialists who qualify 
also for general “aircraft mechanic” and “aireraft 
engine” work, should have good chances of em 
plovment or advancement 

Further information on the job outlook in avia- 
tion may be obtained from the Occupational Out- 
look Branch, Bureau of Labor Statistics, United 


States Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C, 
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Labor Board Adopts 
New Back-Pay Policies 


The National Labor Relations Board has 
announced unanimous adoption of two policies 
governing the calculation of back pay for employ- 
ees illegally discharged because of union member- 
ship or lack of it. 

The policies are: 

1. Establishment of a new method of computing 
back pay on a quarterly basis for illegally dis- 
charged employees. 

2. Continuation of the Board’s wartime rule 
that, to be eligible for back pay, illegally discharged 
employees must register for employment with 
State or Federal employment offices or make some 
other “reasonable efforts to secure desirable new 
employment 

The Board also reaffirmed prior rulings that 
illegally discharged emplovees are not eligible for 
back pay if, during the period of illegal discharge, 
thes art wilfully idle, ill, or on vacation In com- 
puting back pay, any earnings of employees during 
the period of illegal discharge are deducted from 
the amount thes would have earned had they not 


been unlawfully discharged 


Three Cases Involved 


The back-pay rulings were made in three sepa- 


The new method of computing back 


rate Cases 
pave Was announced in a cas involving a Cincin- 
nati. Ohio. store of the F. W. Woolworth Co. and 
applied also in a case involving the Cen-Tennial 
Cotton Gin Co... of Columbus Cra 

The ruling on registration of illegally discharged 
emplovees was made in a case involving the Har- 
Vest Queen Mill & Elevator Co., of Plainview, 
Tex In this case, the Board ordered Harvest Queen 


(‘o to pa 14 emplovees il total ol S13 S04 Qy in 


net back pay covering illegal discharges in which 
the emplovees were unlawfully deprived of then 


jobs lol periods ranging up to more than a veal 

By oa inanimous decision the five-member 
Board announced that hereafter, back pay in 
cases of illegal discharge will be computed by 
quarterly periods beginning the Ist day of January 
April. Jul and October 

Under the old svstem, which had been in effect 
for nearly 15 vears, the Board calculated back pa 
as a lump sum for the whole period from the em- 


plovee’s illegal discharge to his reinstatement. The 
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loss of pay for that period was determined by 


deducting the total of net earnings in other employ- 
ment during that period from a total sum equal to 
what the emplovee would have normally earned |{ 
he had not been illegally discharged. 

The Board said the change was designed to: 

1. Prevent an employee who was illegally dis 
charged from losing his old-age pension credits 
under the Federal social security law during th 
period that he is unemploved 

2. Prevent an employee's later earnings at 
higher wage rate from cutting down the remedi: 
back pay due him for periods of unemployment 

3. Eliminate the necessity for an employee to 
Waive reinstatement to his old job in order t 
preserve his back pay when he takes another jol 
at higher pay while waiting for the Board's 
decision on his case 

The loss of social security credits has resulted j 
the past from the fact that eligibility for old-ag 
pavment is determined largely by the number o 
quarterly periods in which the emplovee has 
earned $50) or more Under the Board’s ok 
“lump-sum” method of computing back pay, ther 
was no way to determine which quarters the bac 
pas should be assigned to The Board's ne 
back-pay quarters coincide with those used by th 
Social Security Administration in figuring old-ag 


benefits 


Employed Women in D. C. 
Need $1,476 Yearly To Live 


Estimated living costs as of May 1949 for at 
emploved woman in the District of Columbia show 
that it took $1,476 annually to buy the commod 
ities and services allowed in the budget prepared 
by the Distriet’s minimum-wage authorities. At 
additional $207 for taxes and SIS7 for savings 
brings the total to SI.S70 a veal 

The 1949 figure is slightly less than that of th 
\ugust 1948 estimate. Contributing factors to th 
decrease in the budget cost were decreases in thi 
cost of food and clothing, which more that 
absorbed increases in other items in the 9-montl 
period between the two estimates 

The Distriet budget is used in connection wit! 
the minimum-wage law and is designed to provid 
a woman with a minimum-adequate standard o! 


living. 
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New Nonfarm Dwelling Units Started 
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Homebuilding Starts in May Establish All-Time Record 


May homebuilding broke all previous monthly 
records by spiralling to 140,000 new permanent 
dwelling units started, according to preliminary 
estimates of the Department of Labor’s Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 

The May figure was 11 percent greater than 
that of April 1950, and almost 50 percent ahead of 
the May 1949 level 
mark for new 


The half-million housing starts 


was reached in May this vear—2 months earlier 
than last vear. 

The cumulative total for the first 5 months of 
1950 was 538,000 units, compared with 354,000 
units in the like period of 1949. The sharp gain in 


home construction this vear over last vear has 
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Cities 


been country-wide and has been shared by 


as well as outlying areas 


Areas of Increase 

Telegraphic reports of local building permits is- 
sued for new dwelling units in May in principal 
cities of the country show increases over April for 
all regions but the Middle Atlantic, West North 
Central, South Atlantic 
volume remained about 


and States, where the 
Two-thirds of 


\pril 


in the number of units for which building permits 


the same 


the reporting cities showed an increase over 


were issued, 
The 1,025,100 housing units started throughout 
1949 broke the previous high annual record, estab- 


lished in 1925, when 937,000 units were begun 
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They were 12 vears old and their names were 
Betty Louise and Kenneth 
We sometimes pack peaches until 1 o'clock at 
ht they both said 
They were interviewed while at work in a peach- 
packing shed in South Carolina during the 1949 
These and other white children, only 12 or 13 
vears of age, and described by an investigator of 
the Department of Labor's Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions as “very small,”’ not 
only worked late at night, but long daily hours 
On some davs, except for time out for lunch and 


supper they worked irom 8:50 in the morning 


I 

o'clo t nigh 

Children as voung as S Vears of age were em- 
ploved in Georgia in some of the same types of 
sheds fF North Carolina a 7-vear-old boy was 


na cucumber packing shed with 


iis 10-vear-old sister. According to the statements 
f older workers, this brother and sister worked 
| ! sed for the night, at 1] p.m 


Emplovment of ch ldren from 6 to 13 vears Ol 
section of the 
anv one group of industries. Be- 

Sdauly 49, and Jan lary 25, 1950, the 

of the recent amendments to the 

Fair Lal Standards Act. more than 700 children 
rs of ave were tound emploved Ith 

00 establishments. These estab- 

n 34 States, Puerto Rico 


The neluae hoth manulacturing 


hich the minimum age for employ- 
nonmanufacturing industries 

ors 14 and 15 vears of age may be 
mited number of jobs under certain 


Many in Canneries 


{) ! \ ne j aqrey orking in Inanulacturing 
) por a? ‘ found i 
or ( mills. The 
ehuldy r ded janitor 

r ist iter Deo and 
Z ears Ol aye orked 
el mill for whieh 









700 Children, 6 to 14, Found Working in 300 Establishments 


occupations a minimum age of 18 years has bee 
set under the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

In the nonmanufacturing industries exclusiy 
of agriculture, most of the voung children wet 
working in packing sheds, packing fresh fruits o 
vegetables, or heading shrimp. 

Although the largest number of very youn; 
children were working on farms, helping to pic 
cotton, beans, strawberries, tomatoes, and oth 
produce, while legally required to attend schoo! 
approximately 300 children, all under 14 vears ot! 
age, were emploved in other than agricultura 


occupations 


First Inspections 


Most of the establishments in which these voung 
children were emploved had not been previousl 
investigated. Some of the emplovers were un 
aware that the child-labor provisions ef the FLSA 


applied to their operations, Where no evidence 


of wilfulness was found and the employer was co- 


operative, the case was closed after he had beet 
fully advised regarding the act and the violations 
involved, and upon his promise of future com 
pliance Because of the uncooperative attitude of 
some employers, and the wilful violations on the 
part of others, legal action was taken in 20 of the 
cases. Criminal convictions were obtained in 11 o! 
the cases, in which fines ranging from $45 to $2,000 
were imposed In the other nine legal cases, CIVI! 
actions were instituted. These resulted in court 
injunctions restraining the employers from furthe: 


violations of the child-labor provisions of the act 


New York Extends Curfew 
For Retail Women Workers 


Women in New York State retail establishments 
if they are over 21 years of age, will be permitted 
to work until 12 o’clock midnight, in accordance 
With an amendment to the present labor law which 
regulates hours of work for women in businesses 
of this kind. The new amendment becomes effec 
tive on July 1, for a l-vear period. An earlier pro 
vision of the law prohibited the employment of 


women after LO o’elock in the evenime 
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Department Administers 

U. S. Employees’ Compensation 
Reorganization Plan No. 19, transferring the 

United States Bureau of Emplovees’ Compensa- 

tion from the Federal Security Agency to the De- 

artment of Labor, became effective on Mav 24, 


1950, after no objection to it had been raised in 
‘ her House of ( ‘ongress. 

The BEC brought to the Department nearly 34 
vears of experience in the administration of the 
Federal Employees’ Compensation law, under 
which medical care and disability compensation 
are proy ided for disabled officials and emplovees of 
the United States Government. Included under 
this law are emplovees of the District of Columbia 
government who suffer injuries in the performance 
of their duties, and compensation for dependents of 
such employees who lost their lives as a result of 
injuries sustained in the performance of duty 

The BEC has likewise had 24 years’ experience 
in the administration of the Longshoremen’s and 
Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. This is a 
Federal law under which adequate medical care, 
compensation, and allied benefits are assured to 
longshoremen, ship repairmen, defense base work 
ers, and employees in private industry in the Dis- 
triet of Columbia. 





Covered under the legislation administered by 
BEC are 2,000,000) Federal employees, 500,000 
longshoremen and harbor workers, 250,000 indus 
trial employees of the Distriet of Columbia, and 
an estimated 100,000) employees of private con 
tractors located at overseas United States bases 

To administer its services BEC has 362 employ 
ees in Washineton and 467 tn field offices 


Mach of the laws under which BEC operates 
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includes a safety program and a_ rehabilitation 


program, These will fit in with similar programs 
in effect in other bureaus of the Department of 
Labor where such activities will be coordinated 

In his letter transmitting Plan No. 19 to Con- 
eress, President Truman said 

“An accident-prevention program is always a 
necessary adjunct of a workmen's compensation 
system. The Department of Labor has the pri- 
mary responsibility in the Federal Government for 


developing such programs.”’ 


Union Shop Clause Illegal 
When Applied Retroactively 


The National Labor Relations Board has rt led 
that the retroactive application of a valid union- 


shop clause is illegal under the Taft-Hartley Act 

A three-member panel of the Board held unan- 
imously that an employee may not be discharged 
under a union-shop agreement for failure to pay 
union dues which he owed before the union shop 
took effect. 

The panel, composed of Chairman Paul M 
Herzog and Board Members John M. Houston and 
Paul L. Styles, had been delegated full power to 
act for the Board 

The rulmg was made in a ease in which th 
Board found that both the New York Shipbuildi 
Corp . of Camden, N. ... and Local No. 1 of tl 
ClO Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of Americ: 
violated the aet in the discharge of an employ 
by the name of William Morgan Jones. Jones 


brought the charges on which the case was bas 


Majority Vote Required 

Under the Taft-Hartley Let. an effectu 
shop is not legal unless it is authorized by a vot 
of the majority of the emplovees atfected in a 
Board-conducted election, certified by the Board 
and negotiated in anagreement between the union 
and the company In this case, the trial exam 
found, these steps were not completed until Jan 
uary 6, 1948, with the execution of an agr 
supplementing a contract the company had 
reached September 22, 1947 

Jones was discharged for fathure to pay his dues 


for July, August, and September 1947 
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what will happen in labor 


in August 





Expirations of Union Contracts 


CHEMICALS AND ALLIED PrRopucts 
Celanese Corp. of Amerieca—Cumberland, Md 
Congress of Industrial Organizations); Newark, 
Mine, Dist. 50 (Independent 
Mionsanto Chemical Co Trenton, Mich Cias, 
ClO 


Plant Food Division—Atlanta 
inghouse (CLO 
Carbide «& 
Pexas City, 


Fede ration ol 


Chemical 


Track 


Carbon Corp., 


Tex Building 


s10n 


Labor 


EQUIPMENT, AN 


Md 


ELecTRICAL MACHINERY, 


Bendix Aviation Corp Towson, 


Mera Propucts, Excerpt 


AND 


| ABRIC ATED 
TRANSPORTATION 


Tem Mine, Di 
Works Co., Ine Birming 


\EACHINERY 
Crane Co ( 
Ingall [ror 


Bridge AFI 


hattanooga, 


Foop AND KINDRED PRopUcTS 


American Sugar Refining Co.—Philadelphia 


shorenu AFL 
Schenle Distillers, Ine Old Quaker 
¢ 
reneebure, Ind Distillery (AFL 


swift & Co Interstate—Packinghous¢ 


Cutters (AFL), Paekinghouse (Confederated Unions of 
America 
\LAcCHINERY, Excerr ELecTRICA! 
Borg-Warner Corp., Morse Chain Division—lIthaca, 
i Machinists (Ind 
Westinghouse Eleetric Corp LaSalle, Ill Mine, Dist 
50 (Ind 
Primary Metau INpUsTRIES 
Revnolds Metals Co., Ine.—Listerhill, Ala Machinists 
Ind 
Propvucts OF PETROLEUM AND Coal 
Gulf Oil Corp., Refinery—Port Arthur, Tex.—FElectrical 
AFL). 

Shell Oil Co Intrastate, Calif.—Boilermakers (AFL). 
Stone, Cray, aNp GLass PrRopwucts 
Johns-Manville Produets Corp.— Waukegan, [ll.—Chem- 

ical (AFL 
Owens-Illinois Glass Co Interstate—Glass Bottle (AFL 
Los Angeles, Calif Machinists (Ind 
Textite Mitt Propvucts 
Celanese Corp. of America—Hopewell, Va.—Mine, Dist. 
50 (Ind Staunton, Va.—Textile (CIO 
Affiliation as shown is as received by the Bureau of Labor st stic 
Anv changes is of this date by the locals are not vet on record, 
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Corp 


Textile 


( ‘oke 


Pack- 


Divi- 


American 


Db SUPPLIES 


(ORDNANCE, 


hyper 
biadith, 


Pa 


Machinists 


50 


Division 


CIO), 


Ind 


EQuirpMEN’ 


Ind 


\la 


Long- 


Law- 


\leat 


TRANSPORTATION EQuirpmMEeNT, Excert Moror 


VEHICLES 


Bendix Aviation Corp.—Sidney, N. ¥ Machinists (Ind 


Conferences—Conventions 


August 4-6—Iowa State Industrial Union Council (CLO 
Burlington, lowa 

August 7—Idaho State Federation of Labor AFI 
Coeur d'Alene, Idaho. 

August 8—Women’s International Union Label Leag 
AFL Port Arthur, Tex 

August 14—National Association of Special Deliver 
Messengers (AFL)—Omaha, Nebr 


North Carolina Federation of Lalb« 
Winston-Salem, N. ¢ 

Alliance of Theatrical Stag 
\achine 
AFL 


August 14 
AFL 
August 14 


Emploves and 


State 


[International 
Moving 


the United States and Canada 


Pieture Operators 


Detroit, Mie} 


August 14—International Union of Oil Workers (CTO 
Long Beach, Calif. 

August 14—International Brotherhood of Pulp, Sulp! 
and Paper Mill Workers of the United States a 
Canada (AFL Portland, Oreg 

August 15—National Rural Letter Carriers’ Associatio 

Ind Spokane, Wash 

\ugust 15—Montana State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Helena, Mont 

{ugust 19—International Typographical Union (AFI 
Washington, D. ¢ 

August 21—International Photo-kngravers’ Union 
North America (AFL Detroit, Mich 

August 21—National Federation of Post Office Cler! 

AFL Cleveland, Ohio. 
August 21—Brotherhood of Railroad Signalmen of Americ 
AFL Hamilton, Ontario, Canada 

August 21—American Federation of Teachers (AFL 
Detroit, Mich 

August 21—National Association of Post Office Maint 
nance Employees (Ind Washington, D.C. 

August 21—National Federation of Post Office Motor 
Vehicle Employees (Ind. Joston, Mass 

August 21—Ohio State Federation of Labor (AFI 
Columbus, Ohio 

\ugust 21—Utah State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Richfield, Utah 

\ugust 21— Wisconsin State Federation of Labor (AFL 
Oshkosh, Wis. 

August 24—West Virginia State Federation of Labor 

AFL)—Clarksburg, W. Va 

August 26—Nevada State Federation of Labor (AFL 

Kly, Nev. 


American Federation of Government Em 
AFL Omaha, Nebr 


Wyoming State Federation of Labor (AFL 


August 28 
plovees 

August 28 
Laramie, Wyo. 

August 28 Ind.)—Atlanta 


International Mailers Union 


(Gia. 
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Some Current Publications 


Apprenticeship Past and Present. A Bureau of Apprenticeship publication 
This illustrated booklet gives up-to-date information on apprentice training 
and the opportunities it provides voung people for careers in the skilled trades 
It also gives the history and development of apprenticeship since Colonial days 
28 pp 15 cents 


( ollectire Bargai ng Proi INMONS? (i) Y, earnece and Arbitration Provisior S Bureau 
of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 908-16. This is the sixteenth bulletin in a 
series dealing with collective-bargaining agreements. 156 pp. 35 cents 

lnion VW ages and Tlours: The Baking Industry, July 1, 1949 Jureau of Labor 
Statistics Bulletin No. 977: Union Wages and Jlours: Motortruck Drivers and 
Helpers, July 1, 1949.—Bureau of Labor Statistics Bulletin No. 978. The 
information in these two reports is based on union scales in effect in July 1949, 
obtained primarily from local union officials in over 70 cities by mail question- 
naire and in some cities by union and Labor Department representatives 
No. 977 has 33 pages priced 25 cents No. 978 has 28 pages, Price (| 20 cents 


{ / ion i ages and Tlours: Local Trar sit Operating lim ployee 3 October ] 1949 
This study is the twenty-ninth in a series of annual surveys in the local transit 
industry, covering wage scales of union conductors, motormen, and bus drivers 
In 7) citles. S pp. 15 cents 


Office Workers: Boston, Massachusetts, Jan wary 1950 Sureau of Labor Statis- 
ties Bulletin No. 992 A report of salaries, hours of work, and supplementary 
benefits prevailing Ith January 1950 for office worke rs ih Boston. \lass Nfulti- 
lithed. 23 pp. 15 cents 


What Farmers Who Ilire Workers Should Know About Child-Labor Provisions 
of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act.—Child-Labor Bulletin No. 102 
This summary ts to help farmers understand the new Federal law and to comply 
with its child-labor provisions. 4 pp. Free 


Single copies of Labor Department publications in most instances are 
supplied without cost as long as supplies permit. Write to the issuing bureau, 
Labor Department, Washington 25, D.C. Do not send money, 


Sales copies as indicated are available from the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. Send check or 
money order made payable to the Treasurer of the United States to the Super- 
intendent of Documents. Currency sent at sender's risk. 


WHAT GOVERNMENT IS DOING ABOUT LABOR 








The Labor Information Bulletin, published 
early every month, reports and summarizes “The Bulletin should, by care in selection 
news about labor and government, for the | and brevity in presentation, inform lead- 
use of labor and management, in news 
magazine stvle. Keep abreast of domestic 
and international labor news 

. studies we are making, and toward what 
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